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THE NEW FRASER AND SQUAIR FRENCH GRAMMAR! 
Complete Course with New Exercises in Part I. By A. Cole- 
man. D. C. Heath & Co. 1921. IX+564 pp. 

After some months of delay there appeared last spring a text 
that will be welcomed by many teachers, a revised edition of the 
long popular and successful Fraser and Squair grammar. The 
older editions are so well known that the simplest way to describe 
the new may be to make comparisons. 

The division into two parts, the use of phonetic symbols as an 
aid to pronunciation, and the original grammatical material and 
paragraph numbering have been retained. The French Reader 
has wisely been omitted. There are now many good readers on 
the market. Among the attractive new features are numerous 
illustrations representing French street scenes, monuments and 
works of art, a map of France and a good selection of useful class 
room expressions. 

Part I, as in former editions, presents the essentials of grammar 
with exercises in thirty-nine lessons followed by eleven short 
anecdotes also with exercises. Part II, as in other editions, con- 
stitutes a detailed reference grammar with a section dealing with 
verbs and provided with exercises that have been improved by 
slight revision. 

It is in the exercises of Part I, 1 to 39 that the greatest changes 
and improvements have been made. The old exercises have been 
replaced by new and copious ones embodying the best ideas of the 
direct method. Following the grammatical matter of each lesson 
is a vocabulary. This is an improvement, for in the older editions 
these lesson vocabularies ceased after the nineteenth. Some of 
them are too long and there is some repetition of words, perhaps 
intentional, but they are made up of useful words and expressions 
and contain many common forms of irregular verbs. Then follows 
a French text connected in thought but with sentences numbered 
for ready reference. The exercises that make up the reinainder 
of the lesson exemplify the subject matter of the lesson and are 
based on the French text. These exercises are of all sorts: ques- 
tions, answers for which questions are to be supplied, composition, 
blanks to be filled in, mutations, and of especial value, exercises 
dealing with pronunciation. These latter, by calling the student's 
attention to the several ways in which a sound may be represented 
in normal spelling, develop a set of rules for spelling and thus afford 
an antidote for a serious defect in the introductory pages on pro- 
nunciation that has unfortunately been carried over from the 
original edition. Many helpful notes add to the usefulness of the 
exercises. Great care seems to have been used not to anticipate 
in the exercises, in other words, not to include in them matters 
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not yet treated in the lessons. All teachers will find features in 
the exercises that they like, but it is not probable that many teach- 
ers will like everything they find there or have time to make use of 
so much material. 

This expansion of the exercises and the insertion of six review 
lessons emphasizing the importance of vocabulary building have 
increased the number of pages in Part I by seventy-six, but by 
dropping the selections for reading the total number of pages in the 
book is increased by only thirteen. Dropping the reader also 
means a reduction in the number of words in the general vocabu- 
laries from about 2500 to about 1750. 

As already noted, the grammatical matter remains unchanged, 
but some useful notes have been added that supply some needed 
information or call attention to points the student might easily 
overlook. An example of this sort of note is found in §99, 3, p. 
114 which explains a detail in regard to the use of prepositions 
with infinitives that the student might find in his reading and 
consider inconsistent with the rule. The note on §43, p. 43 might 
well have included a reference to Part II for an exact statement of 
the matter in question. The note to §116, 3, p. 129 could well add 
that when si is found with the future or conditional it means 
whether. The notes on I'on (p. 87, p. 135) might add that the use of 
r is optional, not obligatory. The note on parler franqais (p. 127) 
should have appeared on page 41, A, 2, sentences 2, 3 where the stu- 
dent first meets this expression. A note on §68, p. 72 to the effect 
that with negatives si often replaces aussi would have been proper. 
A discrepancy left over from the unrevised part of the old edition 
seems to be found in the statement in the note to §8, p. 4 that 
distinctions such as half long vowels are best omitted in elementary 
work, and the statement at the head of the piece of transcription 
on page 12 that in unstressed syllables the sign (:) indicates half 
long. A very minor criticism is to suggest that the insertion of the 
trivial rime "A Paris, a Paris" in Lesson XXIV (p. 136) with 
the injunction "Learn" seems pointless. 

The book is a frank compromise between the extreme direct 
method type and the older types, for though the exercises lend 
themselves to the former method, the body of the text is in English. 
There is no attempt at banishing English from the class room, but 
simple class directions in French are gradually introduced. As was 
true of the early editions, the proof reading seems to have been 
exceedingly well done. The binding, paper and press work leave 
nothing to be desired. 

There is reasonable doubt as to the correctness of the assertion 
made in the preface (p. iv) that the thirty-nine lessons of Part I 
can be completed in two semesters by High School seniors or by 
College freshmen. It might be done by doing only portions of the 
exercises, or by a small and industrious class in the hands of a 
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skilled teacher. The average teacher with an average class and 
trying, as is usually the case, to do some additional reading and 
learn a goodly list of irregular verbs would find the task difficult 
indeed. But this is no criticism of the book. It is not one to be 
raced through, and more time given to it will be well spent. 

In short the reviser and publishers have given us in new and 
vastly improved form a long tested grammar that has been and 
can be used by all sorts of teachers in all sorts of classes. Older 
teachers will use it with fresh pleasure and younger teachers will 
be guilty of a sin of omission if they fail to become acquainted with 
it. 

Charles E. Young 

The University of Iowa 

A SPANISH READER with Exercises. By William Hansslee, 
Louisiana State Normal School and Clarence E. Parmenter, 
University of Chicago. 260 pages. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
1920. 

This new text, intended presumably for beginners, contains 
interesting reading material which is partly original and partly 
derived from Spanish and Spanish- American authors. In the 
latter case, the texts have been simphfied and adapted to class use. 
The distinguishing feature of the book is its variety. The first 
part includes anecdotes and stories, old and new, almost entirely 
in dialogue form, which furnish good examples of simple, colloquial 
style. These selections lend themselves readily to conversational 
exercises, and the vocabulary is practical. The second part deals 
chiefly with outstanding incidents of Spanish-American history, 
important historical figures and industries of Spanish-America. 
The third part is devoted to brief sketches of Velazquez and Mu- 
rillo. Lope de Vega, Calderon de la Barca, the romances of chivahy, 
Cervantes, Don Quijote, a resume of the plot of La vida es sueno, 
and an abstract of Don Quixote's adventure with the wind-mills. 
The authors have displayed good judgment in the choice of 
topics offered. The volume is well printed, well bound and has 
attractive illustrations. 

Each reading selection is made the basis for language study. 
The grammar is reviewed in a fairly systematic fashion by means 
of fiUing-in and substitution exercises and the questions are so 
arranged as to lead naturally to free composition, which is con- 
stantly emphasized. 

Unfortunately the text is marred by a number of misprints, 
infelicitous expressions and mistakes, some of which may be noted 
here. The word segiln, pp. iv-v, in the sense of an 'extract from' is 
not good Spanish, and the same is true of tornado, p. v, used with 
the same meaning. Equivale should be replaced by se aplica in 



